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REVIEWS 

Recollections of a Foreign Minister {Memoirs of Alexander 
Iswolsky). Translated by Charles Louis Seeger. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page and Company, 1921. — xv, 303 pp. 

The main title of this book, which does not appear in the French 
or English editions, doubtless aims to inspire the reader with the 
expectation of thrills and revelations concerning pre-war diplomacy, 
and it is not to be denied that M. Iswolsky was Russian foreign 
minister from 1906 to 1910. But, owing to his premature death, the 
work before us is but a fragment, an incomplete first volume of three 
that had been projected, and except for an excellent chapter on the 
Treaty of Bjorkoe — for which M. Iswolsky was in no way respon- 
sible — it contains very little about international politics. This is 
the more unfortunate because the Russian statesman is regarded, in 
Germany, along with the late King of England and the late Presi- 
dent of the French Republic, as one of the chief makers of the Great 
War. A definitive judgment upon the formation of the Triple En- 
tente and the Bosnian crisis will be much more difficult in the ab- 
sence of any considered statement from one of the principal actors ; 
as the translator remarks, " the consequent loss to history is difficult 
to estimate ". 

Here and there, however, a glimpse is afforded of the author's 
conception of Russia's proper foreign policy. As a former minister 
to Japan and an opponent of the reckless policy that ended in dis- 
aster, he was chosen, logically enough, to liquidate the situation 
arising out of the Treaty of Portsmouth. But two circumstances 
gave the appointment special significance. His liberal political views 
predisposed him to closer relations with the western democracies, and 
even before he formally assumed his office, he had defined with the 
Russian ambassadors in Paris, Rome and London, the convention of 
1907 with Great Britain. Secondly, " having been at all times a 
stout partisan of a European policy for Russia", he was the last 
man to accept passively the advance of the Central Powers into that 
inflammable Near East where Russia's own interests were most per- 
manent and real. M. Iswolsky's policy was undoubtedly influenced 
by his expressed conviction that the German Emperor was largely 
responsible for the ill-fated adventure in Manchuria; while the 
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latter had conceived, thanks to the failure of the Bjorkoe intrigue, 
" a hatred for the Emperor Nicholas that he managed to conceal for 
some years ", but which manifested itself clearly enough in the 
actions of his government. The Russian foreign minister rested his 
policy " upon the unchangeable base of the alliance with France ", 
which was to be " fortified and enlarged by agreements with Eng- 
land and Japan " ; whether he realized the possible consequences of 
this " prompt and irrevocable decision ", does not appear from his 
account. 

The main interest of the book lies in its picture of the Russian 
revolutionary movement. A liberal by both tradition and experience, 
M. Iswolsky warmly supported the demand for a constitution, using 
his influence with the Dowager Empress to exert pressure on her 
vacillating son to issue the Manifesto of October, 1905. He was not 
filled with democratic sympathies, and he regarded the Cadets as 
visionaries; but in spite of the arduous duties of his own office, he 
worked behind the scenes for the progressive cause, he opposed the 
dissolution of the first Duma, and at one stage he fathered a scheme 
for a coalition cabinet which should enjoy the confidence of the 
Duma. Even more interesting than the narrative of events is his 
picture of the utter chaos of the bureaucracy and its desperate and 
disgusting intrigues to discredit the new ideas. 

M. Iswolsky's portraits of his associates are merciless, but they 
are fair. He is at his best in describing the three men whom he 
knew most intimately, the Emperor, Count Witte, and M. Stolypin. 
Like many others he " fell under the spell of the attractive nature " 
of Nicholas II, to whose personal courage he warmly testifies, as 
well as to his loyalty to France and to the Entente ; but he perceived 
also " a natural tendency towards fatalism and superstition ", and 
he demonstrates from his own experience how difficult it was to keep 
the Emperor to a definite policy. Perhaps he does not fully appre- 
ciate to what extent the last Romanoffs character was responsible 
for Russia's tragedy; but at least he does not descend to flattery. 
Though he found Count Witte personally distasteful and politically 
rather hostile, his judgment of Witte's merits is not obscured, and 
his regret is that in the end the Count sacrificed his principles and 
became a reactionary in the hope of recovering the Emperor's favor. 
In passing, M. Iswolsky comments at some length on Witte's obses- 
sion for a Franco-German-Russian alliance. But his hero is Stoly- 
pin, whose " great work " of reform and progress inspired in him 
" a passionate interest ", and though in the end they disagreed and 
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Iswolsky resigned his office to become ambassador in Paris, their 
personal relations remained unchanged. If the Duma became " a 
mighty instrument of government ", the credit is due largely to the 
cordial cooperation of Stolypin and Iswolsky and their unflagging 
resistance to the reactionaries. Among the other personalities de- 
scribed in these pages attention may be called to the penetrating 
study of Goremykin and the amusing description of the punctilious 
and incompetent Count Mouravieff. 

Taken as a whole, M. Iswolsky's memoirs are indispensable to 
students of Russian history. He reveals a good deal that was not 
known before, he rectifies numerous erroneous statements, and above 
all, he writes with a sure grip of realities, a straightforwardness, a 
freedom from prejudice, and a sense of proportion that cannot be 
praised too highly. It is to be regretted that there is no index, and 
that the proofreading has been quite careless. 

Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 
Western Reserve University. 

International Law and the World War. By JAMES WlLFORD 
Garner. London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1920. — Two 
volumes : xviii, 524 ; xii, 534 pp. 

Amid the diversities of opinion resulting from the war, there was 
at any rate one point of general agreement. Belligerent and neutral, 
publicist and layman, alike drew the unambiguous conclusion that 
international law, if such there were, had been bombed and torpedoed 
out of existence. The positiveness with which this was asserted 
usually varied inversely with previous knowledge of the subject ; but 
even its professed exponents and guardians readily admitted that in- 
ternational law had fared in a manner to make the judicious grieve. 
Nevertheless, in the words of Sir Frederick Pollock (as quoted by 
Professor Garner) , " law does not cease to exist because it is broken 
or even because for a time it may be broken on a large scale." Ad- 
mitted that the net of the law, in Bacon's phrase, catches the little 
flies only. The remedy is to strengthen the meshes, not to deny the 
utility of nets. 

While the enforcement of international law in a world war makes 
a sorry tale, the occasion is opportune for a re-examination of the 
rules and the reasons underlying them. From the charges and coun- 
ter-charges of belligerents and the protests of neutrals may be com- 
piled a whole digest of the laws of war. This is substantially what 



